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great national importance because the large estates produced primarily for the market, while a considerable proportion of the grain grown by the peasants was consumed by the farmers themselves. Moreover, the total area under crops (excluding Finland and Poland) declined, chiefly because of enemy occupation, from 99.5 million des-siatines in 1913 to 90.6 million in 1916. The shortage of foodstuffs experienced during the war, however, may be traced to three principal factors: the appearance of a huge new demand represented by the armed forces, the breakdown of the railways, and the unwillingness of the peasants (whose production accounted, on the average, for 88 per cent of the cereal crop and for 78 per cent of the grain actually marketed) to part with their grain.
The expansion of the armed forces not only reduced the economic war potential by absorbing a large percentage of the male population but also simultaneously created a new highly urgent and inelastic demand for the innumerable requisites of warfare (arms, munitions, uniforms, and so on), as well as a substantial increase in the demand for foodstuffs. The nutrition standards of the peasants were exceedingly low, and the army fare, wrhich included meat, fish, butter, eggs, and a generous allowance of sugar, was greatly in excess of what the peasant soldier used to get at home. Moreover, while the peacetime pittance of the peasants was derived, with but a few minor exceptions (sugar, vodka), from their own farms, the mobilized men (and also the refugees) had to be provided for by the government; hence the increased demand for foodstuffs and the additional strain on the inadequate transportation system, perhaps the weakest spot in Russia's weak economic armor. The geographical distribution of the railway network was uneven, its density declining in the east; that is, most of the lines were located in the western provinces occupied by the enemy or in the vicinity of the front. The carrying capacity of the railways was low and the rolling stock insufficient. This unhappy state of affairs was due in some degree to the policies of S. V. Rukhlov, minister of transportation in 1909-1915. He succeeded in bringing some order to the finances of the state-owned railways, which controlled about two-thirds of the total mileage; but the elimination of perennial deficits was achieved at the price of drastic retrenchments of maintenance expenditures and curtailment of capital outlays, much to the detriment of the efficiency of the network. The movement of millions of troops and refugees and of a huge volume of army freight